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As an example of Dr. Fortoul's fair-mindedness, it is a pleasure to call 
attention to his efforts to rectify the injustice which former Venezuelan 
historians, notably Baralt and Larrazabal, have done to General San- 
tander, that most distinguished Colombian soldier and statesman. It is 
worthy of note that a writer, who is no traducer of Bolivar's fame, 
should be able to call Santander : " Estadista eminente, correcto adminis- 
trador, y patriota en toda ocasion" (I. 442). 

In the third part of the first volume, under the title " La Gran 
Colombia ", Dr. Fortoul has followed the course of Bolivar's famous 
confederation down to its dissolution and the death of its founder. 

Throughout his work he lays great stress on legislation and the 
importance of a careful examination of the fundamental laws of the 
land. He believes that in them can be found the true tendency of each 
epoch, even when the laws were made only to be broken ! The danger 
in this position he recognizes and has in a measure eliminated by taking 
pains to give a careful picture of the contemporary state of society and 
a faithful chronicle of events. 

The second volume covers that most confused and confusing period 
from 1830 to 1863. Fortunately, about one-fifth of the volume is given 
over to a lucid exposition of Venezuelan foreign relations, a task for 
which Dr. Fortoul's diplomatic career has eminently fitted him. 

In analyzing the various claims which were made by foreign nations 
against Venezuela before 1863, Dr. Fortoul has done the student of 
diplomatic history an important service. At the same time the author 
evidently feels keenly the fact that the European powers and the United 
States applied one kind of international law to their mutual relations 
and another, a "mezcla de doctrinas de equidad y procedimientos bru- 
tales" (II. 105), in their dealings with the Spanish- American republics. 
Nevertheless his attitude toward the errors of his own country and the 
actual status of " Liberty " is expressed without fear or favor. He 
rightly discerns that the Venezuelan oligarchy, preoccupied "con puras 
cuestiones de doctrinarismo politico ", disdained the more important 
work of " corrigiendo sus hereditarios def ectos espaftoles y curando sus 
vicios cronicos" (II. 254-255). 

No library which pretends to do more than supply South Americana 
in English and no student of Latin-American history and politics can 
afford to be without Dr. Fortoul's excellent work. 

Hiram Bingham. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Third Series, Vol- 
ume III. (London, The Society, 1909, pp. vii, 306). In recent volumes 
of these Transactions some valuable contributions have been made to 
chapters in the history of international relations of European powers 
bearing upon questions of American trade and diplomacy. In an im- 
portant paper of this class in the present volume, Mr. H. W. V. Tern- 
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perley analyzes with great skill and thoroughness fresh evidence from 
English diplomatic records concerning the Causes of the War of 
Jenkins' Ear, 1739. He shows that while the illicit trade of the English 
in the West Indies, which was permitted by them to a far greater ex- 
tent than by the French and Dutch, and the reprisals made against the 
English by the Spanish guarda costas were both genuine grievances, 
yet, as a result of mutual concessions, peace between these countries 
was almost assured at the conclusion of the Convention of the Pardo, 
in January, 1739. Within a few months thereafter, however, war was 
precipitated by the oratorical appeals to national prejudice of the Parlia- 
mentary opposition, the narrowly selfish conduct of the South Sea 
Company, and the suspicion of an alliance between Spain and France. 
Another paper bearing upon the international relations of England and 
Spain is contributed by Miss Leonora de Alberti and Miss A. B. Wallis 
Chapman under the title English Traders and the Spanish Inqui- 
sition in the Canaries during the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
other contents of the volume are a paper by Professor C. H. Firth on 
the Ballad History of the Reigns of the Later Tudors, a sequel to his 
paper of last year; a valuable monograph by Mr. C. L. Kingsford on 
Sir Otho de Grandison, I238P-I328, based in part on Public Record 
Office documents classified as Ancient Correspondence, some of which 
he prints in full ; a discussion by the Rev. Clement E. Pike of the Origin 
of the Rcgium Donum, a pension which, in the reign of Charles II., 
began to be paid by the crown to the Presbyterian ministers in Ireland; 
a report of the proceedings of the society on the occasion of the bi- 
centenary commemoration of William Pitt, the earl of Chatham, to- 
gether with the addresses delivered by the president of the society and 
by Mr. Frederic Harrison on this occasion; and the presidential address, 
in which the Rev. William Hunt reviews the historical activities of the 
society and its fellows during the preceding four years. 

Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. By Rodolfo Lanciani. (Bos- 
ton and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909, pp. xiii, 378.) 
This book is a companion volume to the author's other well-known 
works, issued by the same publishers, and like them it is intended for 
the general reader and not for students. Nevertheless, for its full 
enjoyment some knowledge of the subject is required, and a some- 
what better acquaintance with the topography of Latium than most 
people possess. The titles of the chapters — the Land of Saturn, of 
Horace, of Hadrian, of Gregory the Great, of Cicero, of Pliny the 
Younger, and Nero — indicate the divisions of the district and of the 
book, but there is no attempt at any systematic treatment anywhere. 
No region in Italy is so fascinating in itself, so rich in legend and his- 
toric lore, and so powerful in its action on the imagination as the 
Roman Campagna, and its effects upon a susceptible spirit are as varied 
and remarkable as its own dissolving lights and shadows. It is per- 
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haps partly for this very reason that Lanciani, who has roamed the 
Campagna for so many years, and appreciates its charm so thoroughly, 
rambles at will and with no thought for method. No title ever fitted a 
book better. Thus the chapter on Tusculum is introduced by a five- 
page discussion of Cicero as a lawyer, and in the beginning of the 
chapter on the land of Pliny five pages are devoted to general com- 
ments on that interesting egotist. 

There are many statements in the book that may be challenged, as 
the surprising information (p. 302) that " Pliny the Younger ranks 
next to Cicero in popularity as a writer." Gaionas, who has lately 
come into notice through the discoveries made in the grove of Fur- 
rina on the Janiculum, is described (p. 171) as "certainly a busy- 
body ", who " gives himself great airs " and " unheard-of titles ". In 
discussing the origin of Praeneste (p. 227) the author remarks that 
" Plautus names it among the cities of the barbarians ", missing alto- 
gether the point of the joke. On page 355 the beautiful statue of a 
youth apparently defending himself, which was found at Subiaco, js 
unhesitatingly pronounced 1 to be one of the sons of Niobe, contrary to 
the accepted view, and it is said to have stood on the same block as the 
statue of the daughter of Niobe in the Vatican, although the latter is 
reported to have been found in the Villa of Hadrian. On page 8 Lan- 
ciani gives the number of teimte in the Campagna as about two hun- 
dred, a number which it is difficult to reconcile with the four hundred 
and twenty-eight in Tomassetti's list, even after making such subtrac- 
tions as Lanciani indicates. He also says that the largest tenuta, that 
of Campo Morto, contains fifteen thousand acres, while Tomassetti al- 
lows only about six thousand and six hundred. 

In spite of many errors in regard to matters of history and litera- 
ture, the book appeals forcibly to those who have learned to love the 
beauty and associations of the Campagna, and will give them much 
pleasure, especially as it is superbly illustrated. 

S. B. P. 

Arresta Commnnia Scacarii. Edited by Ernest Perrot. [Biblio- 
theque d'Histoire du Droit Normand, I.] (Caen, L. Jouan, 1910, pp. 
152.) This volume, which deserves welcome as the first of a series of 
texts and monographs upon the history of Norman law announced to 
appear under the auspices of the law faculty of the University of Caen, 
is an edition of two important sets of decisions of the fichiquier de 
Normandie. While the extant registers of this court, preserved in a 
splendid series in the departmental archives at Rouen, begin with the 
year 1336, regular records of its proceedings were kept throughout the 
thirteenth century, and an admirable study of M. Delisle has brought 
together more than eight hundred cases decided before 1270. No one 
has yet attempted this task for the period of the later Capetians and the 

'Following Brizio in Ansonia, I. 21. 
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first years of Philip VI., and until some scholar has the patience and 
skill to utilize for this purpose the local records and the surviving 
fragments of the vast archives of the Chambre des Comptes, our 
knowledge of the workings of the Norman tribunals must rest upon 
two private compilations from the Exchequer registers, covering be- 
tween them the period from 1276 to 1294. These collections, more 
particularly the earlier of the two, were widely current in the later 
Middle Ages under the title Arresta Communia Scacarii, and they 
have been accessible to modern scholars only in the unsatisfactory form 
in which they were printed two generations ago by Lechaude d'Anisy 
and by Warnkonig. M. Perrot offers us a critical edition, without 
commentary, based on a careful collation of the numerous manuscripts, 
and accompanied by a number of inedited cases taken from the mar- 
ginal notes of the coutumiers. One of these glosses, the letter of the 
Norman prelates issued shortly before October, 1207, with reference to 
the procedure in suits respecting patronage, ought to have been printed 
from the sealed original in the Archives Nationales rather than from 
later copies; and M. Perrot's dating, based upon the lists in Gams, would 
have been improved if he had examined the evidence collected on this 
point by M. Delisle in his Actes de Philippe-Auguste (nos. 1049-1051). 

C. H. H. 

Etudes stir la Rcforme Franqaise. Par Henri Hauser, Professeur 
a l'Universite de Dijon. (Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1909, pp. xv, 
308.) The study of the history of the French Reformation has lagged 
behind that of Germany. It was not until modern French historical 
scholarship went to school to German methods that its history has been 
scientifically attempted. French pride has often repudiated the idea that 
the French Reformation owed its initial energy to Lutheranism and has 
cited Lefevre d'fitaples and his associates as proof thereof. The new 
French school, however, is not so interested in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the Reformation in France as in its economic and social history, 
in which M. Henri Hauser and M. Imbart de la Tour, somewhat fol- 
lowing the path blazed by Eberstadt, are pioneers. The little volume 
here reviewed is a collected series of seven essays published in various 
periodicals within late years, dealing chiefly with phases of the social 
history of the French Reformation. 

The contrast in the distribution of Reformation activities in France 
and Germany is very great, though not as much appreciated as it should 
be, and M. Hauser makes several excellent points. Unlike Germany, 
in France the Reformation worked not amid a divided nation but in one 
strongly organized, nationally coherent, and conscious of itself. Again, 
while in Germany an opposition early developed between the North and 
the South, in France Protestantism was scattered through many prov- 
inces and more or less sporadic everywhere. In consequence the geo- 
graphical distribution of Calvinism in France radically differs from the 
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distribution of Lutheranism in Germany, and these two characteristics 
conditioned the progress of the Reformation along entirely different 
lines. 

Pivoted upon these premises, the essays here collected, although very 
different in subject and character, have yet a common basis. The two 
most suggestive are the Reformation and the Popular Classes in France 
in the Sixteenth Century, which originally appeared in the American 
Historical Review, IV. 217-227, and in French form in the first vol- 
ume of the Revue d'Histoire Moderne et Contcmporainc. In another 
writing I have indicated the great importance to be attached to this 
remarkable article and need not here repeat the praise then expressed. 
Perhaps the next most valuable essay is the one entitled " Petits Livres 
du XVI e Siecle ". The role of popular preaching, pamphlet literature, 
and popular song in the spread of French Protestantism is a very inter- 
esting study and M. Hauser has admirably worked out the social effect 
of such activities. In conclusion it may be said that these essays form 
a fascinating and suggestive little book upon important yet neglected 
phases of the Huguenot movement. 

James Westfall Thompson. 

The Electress Sophia and the Hanoverian Succession. By Adolphus 
William Ward, Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., F.R.A., Master of Peterhouse. 
(London and New York, Longmans, Green, and Company, 1909, pp. 
xxiv, 575. Second edition.) This is the second edition of a work which 
Dr. Ward contributed some six years ago to the magnificent Goupil 
se'ries. Since it was reviewed adequately at the time of its appearance, 
little remains to be said here. It tells the strange story of the way in 
which Sophia, youngest of the thirteen children of Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I. of England, became heiress-presumptive to the throne of the 
Stuarts. It was largely owing to her longevity and her Protestantism 
that her son, George Lewis, became king of England. Through a good 
fortune scarcely less surprising, her marriage with the youngest of four 
sons made this same George Lewis ultimately the head of the ducal 
house of Brunswick-Liineburg-Celle. In addition he inherited the title 
of Elector of Hanover acquired by his father, Ernest Augustus. Still 
a happy conjunction of circumstances does not account wholly for the 
rise of Sophia's son, and the part which the mother played in the ad- 
vancement of her family is made clearly evident in Dr. Ward's pages. 
Indeed, no living writer is more competent than he to deal with this 
difficult subject in all its complications. 

While those who have the means will doubtless want to possess the 
original illustrated volume, the present edition will be of more value to 
the student. Considerably revised and enlarged, it is provided with a 
new preface containing a very full bibliography (pp. viii-xvii), while 
appendix B contains a series of letters between Princess Sophia Doro- 
thea and Count Konigsmarck from the Royal Secret Archives of State 
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at Berlin, only two of which have ever before been published. They 
seem to establish beyond peradventure the guilt of the unfortunate pair. 
Although the author gives us frequent glimpses of the humor and good 
sense of Sophia, further illustrations from her correspondence would 
have been welcome. A few points call for critical comment. One 
important reason for the royal ratification of the Act of Security in 
1704 is not mentioned, namely, the refusal of the Scottish Parliament to 
grant supplies on any other condition (p. 373). More too might have 
been said about George's hostility or supposed hostility to Marlborough. 
Furthermore, the Regency Bill of 1705 should have been more fully 
treated (pp. 385 ff.). The much disputed story of Bolingbroke's 
schemes and their defeat during Anne's last days is passed over in a 
cursory fashion on the ground that it does not fall within the life-time 
of Sophia. It was necessary to add a list of corrigenda, which unfor- 
tunately is by no means complete. Sophia was born in 1630, not 1640 
(p. 11) ; Buckingham was assassinated in August, 1628, not in January, 
1629 (p. 46); "Waldeek" should be " Waldeck " (p. 163); George 
Lewis became electoral prince in 1692, not in 1682 (p. 245) ; and 
Boethius is a more correct form than Boetius (p. 334). It is a pity that 
the proof-reading should have been so careless in such an excellent 
book. 

Arthur Lyon Cross. 

Roland et Marie Philpon: Lettres d' Amour de iyjj a 1/80. Publiees 
par Claude Perroud. (Paris, Alphonse Picard et Fils, 1909, pp. 409.) 
This correspondence consists of one hundred and thirteen letters which 
passed during the years 1777-1780 between Roland, inspector of manu- 
factures in Picardy, and Marie Philpon, the young woman who was to 
render the name of Roland forever famous. These letters were pre- 
sented by their descendants to the Bibliotheque Nationale in 1888. Very 
soon after that they were used in their manuscript form by Miss Ida 
Tarbell in her sympathetic and critical life of Madame Roland, pub- 
lished in 1895. Indeed the course of the courtship, which constitutes 
the importance of this correspondence, was admirably presented, in its 
chief features, by Miss Tarbell, whose narrative showed the discrepancy 
between the account given by Madame Roland in her Mcmoircs and 
hitherto generally accepted, an account written fourteen years later 
when she was under the dominance of a new passion, and the actual 
facts as revealed by these contemporary letters. 

These letters were first published in 1896 by Join-Lambert but in 
an unsatisfactory manner. They and a few additional ones which have 
since come to light have now been admirably edited by Claude Perroud 
who has previously shown his thoroughness and knowledge by his edition 
of the letters of Madame Roland from the time of her marriage until 
her death in 1793. It is impossible briefly to summarize the contents of 
this volume. The letters have but little general historical interest, 
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throw but little light upon the history of the times. They contain no 
comments of significance upon politics, literature, art, or current events. 
They are entirely and intimately personal. Their importance is psy- 
chological and subjective. They reveal two strong personalities, his 
forceful, arrogant, impatient of opposition, hers passionate, intense, 
idealistic, both equally convinced of their own ability and the world's 
need of them. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

/.-/. Rousseau et la Revolution Frangaise. Par Edme Champion. 
(Paris, Armand Colin, 1909, pp. viii, 277.) Students of French history 
are already familiar with several chapters of this work through the 
pages of La Revolution Frangaise. The work is a vigorous attack upon 
the traditional overemphasis of Rousseau's influence on the Revolution, 
by a scholar who made his first protest twenty years ago in the Revue 
Bleue. Speaking of the opinion, still too prevalent, which makes Rous- 
seau the "precurseur des terroristes ", the author says, "Je montrerai 
que le jugement dont Rousseau est victime n'a pas ete rendu en con- 
naissance de cause, fut inspire par des prejuges detestables et dicte par 
l'esprit de parti." But while the " aureole sanglante " with which tradi- 
tion and prejudice have surrounded the head of this peaceful man is 
dissipated, the glory he has so long enjoyed as the greatest of the revo- 
lutionary forces making for freedom and democracy is also denied him. 

In combating the exaggerated importance attached to Rousseau by 
such writers as Taine, Quinet, and Lemaitre, Champion shows how wide- 
spread was the revolutionary spirit in France, and how in many cases 
it found expression in much more radical terms than in Rousseau. Par- 
ticularly suggestive is the remark (p. 21), " La magistrature eut sur les 
progres de l'esprit public une influence dont les historiens de la Revo- 
lution ont presque tous meconnu la gravite." In the chapters devoted to 
an analysis of Rousseau's teachings, the author shows that these are 
far from being as revolutionary as later writers, basing their ideas on 
"Rousseau, mal lu, et mal cite", have led us to believe. While in 
sympathy with Boutmy's article against Jellinek's claims that the Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man had its origin in America, M. Champion- 
objects to that author's suggestion that the Declaration was probably 
inspired by Rousseau. The very articles ascribed by Boutmy to the 
Contrat Social, he traces to Voltaire (pp. 120 ff.), though in a last analy- 
sis he insists that these as well as the others of the seventeen articles 
of the Declaration were the attempt to formulate principles which 
would apply to specific evils of the existing order (p. 128), and as such, 
the outcome, not of the influence of an individual, but of previous con- 
ditions and convictions, the product of long years of French history. 

The little volume is spirited and interesting and based upon mature 
scholarship. There are a few slips in the proof-reading, as for example 
"1843" for 1483 (p. 11). and "Musset" for Mallet (p. 19); and one 
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cannot but feel that the question of the relative popularity of the writers 
of the eighteenth century receives too little attention. If it is true that 
Mably was more revolutionary than Rousseau, it is also true that the 
latter was much more widely read. That a work of so much merit 
should be quite so • polemical in character, is also a matter of regret. 
Even the approaching bicentennary in 1912 of Rousseau's birth, and the 
panegyrics in preparation, are not sufficient excuse for so controversial 
an attitude in the protest against " la facheuse manie d'incarner en un 
homme une revolution telle que la Revolution francaise ". 

William E. Lingelbach. 

England and the French Revolution, 178P-1707. By William Thomas 
Laprade, Ph.D., Instructor in History, Trinity College, Durham, 
X. C. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Po- 
litical Science. Series XXVII., Nos. 8-12.] (Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1909, pp. 232.) This work compels admiration for the 
skill of its author in an inferential treatment of debatable material, but 
to the present reviewer the conclusions presented are not convincing. 
The thesis of the work is, in brief, that Pitt purposely created or 
aided in creating an English fear of the French Revolution, even going 
so far as to foster quasi-insurrectionary movements solely for the pur- 
pose of holding his own place in English politics ; that the same motive, 
combined with the desire to acquire colonies, animated him in entering 
upon the war with France; and that there was at no time any real 
danger of revolution in England. Not Burke's Reflections, but Pitt's 
political necessities produced the anti-revolutionary propaganda in 
England, and plunged the nation into war. 

There is general unanimity to-day that revolution was not probable; 
but this is not to say that Pitt and his colleagues were not strongly 
under the impression of such a danger. It is just this honest impres- 
sion that Mr. Laprade denies, with increasing positiveness as the work 
proceeds. In the limited space allotted to this review it is impossible to 
treat adequately Mr. Laprade's contentions. Some few objections may 
be stated. (1) The argument of the seeking for personal place or 
profit by English political leaders is carried too far to be logical. Every- 
one is sordid, including all of the Portland Whigs. But some of these 
very men (if the fear of the French Revolution was a mere pretense) 
could have hoped for greater honors by maintaining a united Whig 
party, since by following up with energy the disaster to Pitt's policy 
in the matter of the Russian armament (so narrated by the author) it 
should have been easily possible to overthrow the administration. (2) 
In the chapter on the war with France, the main reason for England's 
action is stated to have been the maintenance of Pitt's political power. 
This is necessary to Mr. Laprade's thesis. It contradicts all customary 
historical treatment (save the contemporary speeches of Fox and 
Sheridan), and in support of it the author should at least have met the 
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analysis of Mr. Oscar Browning (Fortnightly Review, February, 1883), 
whose opinion is based on a wider access to documents than Mr. La- 
prade has had, and whose verdict is against the existence of any matured 
plans for war. (3) The bibliography of materials studied is an extended 
one, and in general is well selected, but there is some lack of discrimi- 
nation in the matter of the reliability of sources. Finally, however, the 
preceding objections are made by one who is not convinced that Mr. 
Laprade has correctly interpreted the conditions of which he treats. 
Others may easily find more support for the author's thesis, and cer- 
tainly the reader will be attracted by an unusual facility and clearness 
of expression, and interested in the skilful advocacy with which the 
case is presented. 

Ephraim D. Adams. 

La Revolution et I'ftglise: Etudes Critiques et Documentaires. Par 
Albert Mathiez, President de la Societe des fitudes Robespierristes, Pro- 
fesseur au Lycee Voltaire, Docteur es Lettres. (Paris, Armand Colin, 
1910, pp. xiii, 307.) This volume does not attempt to present a synthetic 
account of the relations of Church and State during the Revolution, a 
task too ambitious, in the opinion of the author, for one who has studied 
the sources only ten years and who is consequently acutely conscious of 
the amazing intricacy of the subject. It consists, rather, of seven de- 
tached studies of phases of the religious history of the period, phases 
little known or still the subject of controversy. In the first study the 
author aims to show that the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
were not believers in a lay and secular state in the modern sense, as 
frequently asserted in France in recent years, but believed rather in a 
close union of Church and State, in a kind of marriage, not of affection 
but of reason, in which the State would exercise plenary power of 
control. In the second study the confidence of the early Revolutionists 
that the Church would aid the State in the necessary work of inform- 
ing and educating public opinion in a way favorable to the Revolution, 
that the clergy would from their pulpits read and explain and commend 
the Revolutionary laws and decrees to their flocks, is very interestingly 
shown. This confidence that the clergy would be willing, even eager, 
allies of the Revolutionists proved misplaced and the two shortly flew 
apart in bitter hostility. Mathiez devotes two solid and instructive 
chapters to a description of the conditions which prevailed from 1794 to 
1 801 under the regime of real separation of Church and State which 
succeeded the unsuccessful period of attempted state control. The 
religious budget was suppressed and various forms of religion were 
allowed more or less free play. These chapters throw much curious 
light upon a new and strange situation. The chapter entitled " Robes- 
pierre et la Dechristianisation " is a severe criticism of Aulard's thesis 
concerning Robespierre and the " Hebertist movement " contained in his 
Ciilte de la Raison, a thesis in which, according to Mathiez, " bold asser- 
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tions, evident contradictions, gratuitous innuendos, and, above all, serious 
errors are mingled with a few grains of truth." The final chapter is 
an admirable appraisal of the significance of the Concordat of 1801. 

These studies present in compact form the essence of very wide and 
careful research. They are objective, critical, fresh, very informing, 
and very readable. They constitute an important addition to the con- 
structive monographic literature of the French Revolution. 

Charles Downer Hazen. 

The Story of the American Merchant Marine. By John R. Spears. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910, pp. vii, 340.) Mr. Spears 
has here assembled much interesting and trustworthy information relat- 
ing to our merchant marine. His best chapters are those treating of 
steamships and steam navigation. Of these, the last two entitled the 
Critical Period, and During a Half Century of Depression, deserve par- 
ticular mention. In them much pertinent evidence is adduced to prove 
that the decline of the merchant marine was the result of natural causes 
and not of the failure of the government adequately to subsidize ship- 
owners. The author is of the opinion that " we shall never again see 
the Stars and Stripes triumphant upon the high seas until the American 
environment evolves, once more, by natural process, the nautical unit 
as efficient for the modern day as was our ship of the sail in the days 
long past" (p. 340). 

The less satisfactory part of the book is that which deals with the 
period of sailing ships. Here the narrative is often loose and thin, 
and abounds with needless digressions (pp. 22-24, 89-91, 240-245). 
The space allotted to whaling (a subject considered in another volume 
of the series), piracy, and privateering might have been better used in 
giving an account of such matters as the distribution of trade among 
the colonies, the effect of wars on the merchant marine, the number of 
ships at different periods, the articles carried, and the ports visited. 

The architectonics of the book would have been improved had the 
author recognized more clearly the chronological divisions into which his 
subject naturally falls: 1607-1775, 1775-1783, 1783-1812, 1812-1815, 
1815-1861, 1861-1865, 1865-1910. These divisions are sharply defined. 
The conditions of our Far Eastern trade, for instance, during the War 
of 1 812, were quite different from what they were before and after the 
war, and the reader would be glad to have some account of them during 
the three years of that conflict. The book has no index. 

C. O. Paullin. 

Three Rivers: the James, the Potomac, the Hudson. A Retrospect 
of Peace and War. By Joseph Pearson Farley, U. S. A. (New York 
and Washington, The Neale Publishing Company, 1910, pp. 277.) It 
may be said in the outset that the contents of this volume bear but a 
slight relation to the rivers which give title to the book. There are 

AM. HIST. REV., VOL. XV. — 6l. 
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scenes and incidents strewn along the river James but in so haphazard 
a fashion that the wayfaring man finds himself in a sort of chrono- 
logical and geographical tangle. The book was not intended, it is pre- 
sumed, to be historical and gains nothing by the occasional historical 
passages. The part of the book designated " The Potomac " comprises 
recollections of Washington at the outbreak of the Civil War and the 
period preceding, and some of these pages possess an interest for 
Washingtonians. The third division of the volume possesses a larger 
measure of unity than the preceding portions, for it relates almost 
entirely to art and artists at West Point, a subject which the author 
has much at heart. There are several illustrations in color from water- 
color paintings by the author. 

Johnson's Wonder-working Providence, 1628-1651. Edited by J. 
Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., LL.D., Director of the Department of His- 
torical Research in the Carnegie Institution of Washington. [Original 
Narratives of Early American History, edited by J. Franklin Jameson.] 
(New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1910, pp. ix, 285.) Though this 
work of Captain Edward Johnson, written in peculiar Scriptural phrase- 
ology and interspersed with labored and unsuccessful verse, can be 
called in no sense a great history, and possesses little of the charm that 
attaches to Bradford's account of Plymouth or Winthrop's Journal, 
no publication emanating from early New England is more useful to 
one who would know the animating purpose and general habit of mind 
of those engaged in planting the Puritan colonies. As the editor re- 
marks, " it gives us . . . the essential spirit of the Massachusetts colony 
depicted from the point of view of the rank and file." The overmaster- 
ing sense that the colony was a divinely guided enterprise, enjoying 
special providential favor, appears on every page, and is largely the 
motive for the composition of this first published history of Massa- 
chusetts. No less evident is the intolerance, the resentment of all inter- 
ference, and the devoted allegiance to constituted authorities character- 
istic of the author. The work in which he was engaged was to him 
God's work. That is what lends a certain dignity even to his limita- 
tions. He is a part in a great common enterprise, in which he believes 
with all intensity of conviction — an enterprise that is great not because 
led by great men, but because it aims at realizing the will of God. 
No less evident than this devotion to a cause which commands his 
heartiest allegiance is the author's satisfaction in the development of 
the industrial and military strength of the community. If God's favor 
is over it, man's work is none the less necessary to it. In both aspects 
Johnson was typical of the Puritan spirit. He would trust in God and 
keep his powder dry. 

This revelation of the animus of the humbler members of the New 
England enterprise amply justifies the inclusion of the Wonder-working 
Providence in the series of Original Narratives of Early American His- 
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tory. The editor has done his work modestly and well. A brief intro- 
duction gives the essential facts concerning the author and the publica- 
tion and later editions of his volume. Obscure references are illuminated 
with brief notes, and the not infrequent errors, especially of the early 
part of the narrative, are corrected by the editor with the accuracy to 
be expected of his painstaking scholarship. If the editor has erred at 
all it is on the side of brevity and moderation in annotation ; but the 
reader will find that well-nigh all that is needful for a correct under- 
standing has been supplied. The volume deserves a hearty welcome, 
the more so that the original is now of much rarity, and its reprints 
are locked up in the relative inaccessibility of the early volumes of 
the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, or the very 
limited, though admirable, edition published by Dr. William F. Poole 
in 1867. 

Wiixiston Walker. 

Freemasonry in Pennsylvania, 1727-1007. Volume II. Compiled 
from original sources by Norris S. Barratt and Julius F. Sachse. 
(Philadelphia, 1909, pp. xxiv, 473.) Volume I. of this series was re- 
viewed in the April number, 1909, and what was then noted respecting 
general features need not be repeated here. The present volume of 
Barratt and Sachse's work, even more than the first one, confirms one's 
fears that the material was sadly misestimated. A series' has laws of 
its own and they are different from laws applicable to a single volume. 
These volumes have not been grasped as a series. Volume I. states in 
the preface that it covers the period, 1727-1786, and that the remain- 
ing one hundred and twenty-one years shall be covered in the present 
volume. It is startling, to say the least, to find that only twenty-seven of 
those one hundred and twenty-one years are covered and no statement 
is made as to whether the series closes unfinished or whether other 
volumes are to follow. It is even more astonishing to see persisting 
in the second volume the outside general title stating the period of the 
series as " 1727-1907 " and the remaining page-heads stating it as " 1730- 
1907 " ! Doubtless this is the beautiful law of compromise illustrating 
its adaptation to historical difficulties: Those who accept the newly dis- 
covered St. John's Lodge constitutions will use the outside title, and 
adherents of the generally accepted date of establishment may find com- 
fort in the page-heads. Notwithstanding these discouraging features 
in the vestibule, the interior has much of interest to the student of 
Masonic institutions and this phase of general history. Of the eight 
chapters into which the volume is divided, the first three are devoted to 
the minutes, with interpretative introductions and connections, of the 
period under the Provincial Grand Lodge, which closed its existence on 
September 25, 1786. The remaining five chapters cover the minutes 
during the time from the latter date to the close of 1813, under the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. With the compilers' peculiar fatality in 
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confusing titles the last chapter is headed " 1811-19 " instead of " 181 1- 
13 ". Probably the most interesting feature of this volume is the meas- 
ures of reorganization made necessary by the Revolution, among 
which is the preparation of a new Ahiman Rezon, or book of consti- 
tutions, adapted from the old ones by that versatile genius of the period, 
Rev. Dr. William Smith, the first provost of what is now the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. This occurred in 1783, the year in which the 
first Masonic relief organization in the western world is declared to 
have been formed. An amusing episode of the reorganization also was 
the accidental application to the wrong grand lodge in England for 
separation, namely, the " Modern " instead of the " Ancient ", with 
which the Provincial Grand Lodge was properly allied. The intimate 
relations of Washington and other great men with this lodge are dwelt 
upon and the various homes of the fraternity are elaborately empha- 
sized. One of the most interesting of the numerous illustrations is a 
portrait of Washington by Clarke, in 1796, now owned by Judge Bar- 
ratt. This volume is supplied with a full index both of subjects and 
names. 

Burton Alva Konkle. 

Manors of Virginia in Colonial Times. By Edith Tunis Sale. 
(Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1909, pp. 310.) The sketches 
in Mrs. Sale's book are based on a series of articles contributed by her 
to the Richmond (Virginia) Times-Dispatch in 1908. The necessary 
brevity of the original articles prevented the use of much interesting 
genealogical matter, anecdote, and tradition which the author has used 
to great advantage in this book. 

The twenty-four estates and houses chosen as subjects for her 
WO rk — while generally familiar to the student of local history — lend 
themselves well to Mrs. Sale's delightful impressionistic method of 
treatment. At least eight out of the number sketched possess the added 
charm of being still inhabited by descendants of their builders. 

With all its literary charm, however, Mrs. Sale has greatly im- 
paired the historical and genealogical value of her work by a failure 
to use the sources. Space permits me to call attention to but a few 
of the many errors noted. The chronicles abound with misplaced wives 
and grandfathers. With all of his three wives Colonel Landon Carter 
never married an Armistead (p. 22). He married, in succession, 
Elizabeth Wormeley, Maria Byrd, and Elizabeth Beale. Catharine 
Tayloe married Landon Carter, the great-grandson not the son of 
Robert ("King") Carter (p. 38). A singular error is the allusion to 
Fredericksburg (p. 42) as " that ancient town of Stafford County ". 
William Fitzhugh, the emigrant, was not the founder of Chatham (p. 
42) ; it was his great-grandson, also bearing the name of William, who 
was born in 1 741. There is no evidence that John Dandridge died at 
Chatham nor that Washington met Mrs. Custis there — rather to the con- 
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trary. Catharine, the first wife of Fielding Lewis (p. 53), was a first 
cousin of George Washington, not his aunt. The account of Carter's 
Grove and the Burwell family (pp. 172 ft.) is much too confused for 
untangling here. Suffice it to say that Carter Burwell built the Carter's 
Grove house in 1751 and it descended to his son, Nathaniel Burwell, 
who later moved to Clarke County. 

The book contains an excellent table giving the names of the families 
who have at different times owned the several estates, and is profusely 
illustrated with views of the houses and coats of arms. 

William Clayton-Torrence. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Virginia State Library (Richmond, 
1910) is accompanied by two valuable historical appendixes. The first 
is a monograph of 164 pages on the Separation of Church and State in 
Virginia, by Mr. H. J. Eckenrode, archivist of the state. The theme has 
been treated before, especially by Mcllwaine, by Thom, and by James in 
his Documentary History ; but it has never been treated before with so 
equal an eye to all the denominations and interests involved, or with 
so much thoroughness. Without much excellence of style, or deep in- 
sight into the nature and course of religious movements, Mr. Eckenrode 
makes a strong impression of solidity in workmanship and, practically, 
of finality in his results. He has read widely and with care in the 
printed sources of information, and above all he has used the impor- 
tant body of manuscript material preserved in the papers of the House 
of Delegates for the years in which the struggle for disestablishment 
was rife. Particularly important are those for the autumnal session of 
1776, to which a flood of interesting petitions and memorials was sent 
in. With frequent quotations from the documents, and constant refer- 
ence to the legislative journals, Mr. Eckenrode pursues his course in a 
workmanlike manner through the discussions of disestablishment, gen- 
eral assessments, incorporation, and equality, concluding with a full 
account of the legal controversies over the glebes and of the subsequent 
history of that form of property. He makes a valuable contribution 
to the social history of the Revolutionary period. The other monograph, 
by Mr. William Clayton-Torrence, the library's official bibliographer, 
presents in ninety-four pages the second and completing part of his 
Trial Bibliography of Colonial Virginia, continuing the titles from 1754 
to 1776 on the same plan as in the first part, published last year. Two 
hundred and fifty titles of Virginiana of this period are given, in excel- 
lent bibliographical form, with useful notes by the editor, by Mr. W. 
G. Stanard, Mr. Eckenrode, and Mr. C. N. Baxter. 

The Romance of the American Navy, as Embodied in the Stories of 
Certain of our Public and Private Armed Ships, from 1775 to loop. 
By Frederic Stanhope Hill. (New York and London, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1910, pp. xxxi, 395.) Mr. Hill's book is a popular account of the 
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most picturesque events of American naval history. Brief and sketchy, 
it is adapted to meet the needs of the general reader and not those of 
the serious student. It treats of the achievements of individual men and 
vessels, and does not essay to consider naval events in their larger 
relations — the influence of sea-power, the problems of naval strategy, 
and all those ideas with which Admiral Mahan has made us familiar. 
It is the " romance " of the navy that appeals to Mr. Hill. 

He divides his book into two parts: (i) the War of the Revolution 
and the War of 1812, and (2) the Civil War and the War with Spain. 
He permits himself, however, certain liberties with this arrangement. 
Under the second part he includes a chapter on the mutiny of the 
Somers, 1842, and another on disasters to naval ships, happening in 1867, 
1868, 1871, and 1889. There are also other eccentricities of arrangement. 
For instance, one would not expect to find under the heading, the 
Destruction of the Maine, an account of " An Afternoon at Cardenas ". 
These, however, are small defects. 

Mr. Hill apparently confined himself to authorities accessible near 
his home. He consulted the archives of the Massachusetts State De- 
partment in Boston, and not the naval archives in Washington, by all 
odds the most important source for American naval history in existence. 
For the period of the Civil War, it is true, he had the Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Navies, a good substitute for the unpub- 
lished records. It may be, however, hypercriticism to insist that an 
author in writing a book for popular consumption should avail himself 
of primary sources. The chapter on John Paul Jones contains a part of 
A. C. Buell's fiction respecting that Revolutionary hero. In the chapters 
treating of the Civil War the author has drawn upon his own experi- 
ences as a naval officer in that conflict. 

C. O. Paullin. 

William Filshugh Gordon. A Virginian of the Old School: his 
Life, Times, and Contemporaries (1787-1858). By Armistead C. Gor- 
don. (New York and Washington, The Neale Publishing Company, 
1909, pp. 412.) The life of the subject of this volume spans an inter- 
esting part of Virginia and Southern history and the author has made 
good use of his opportunity to treat of contemporary events. The Gor- 
dons are of good Scotch ancestry and they have contributed much to the 
making of Virginia. There has never been a constitutional convention 
in that ancient commonwealth in which there was not a Gordon and 
most of the legislatures have carried the same name upon their rolls. 

William Fitzhugh Gordon like most of h}s family lived in the up- 
country made famous by Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and the Gilmers, 
and he like his greater neighbors was, during most of his life, a cham- 
pion of the up-country people against the lowland oligarchy. In the 
convention of 1 829-1 830 he did his best work though in the end he 
yielded to the fear of civil war and voted to confine the privileges of 
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the slaveholder's party — a fatal decision though he had the honor of 
siding" with Chief Justice Marshall at the end of the crisis. An ardent 
Jackson man, he was sent to Congress in 1829, where he remained until 
the break between the President and the Vice-President. This rupture 
in the Jackson party was the beginning of a new career for Gordon. 
He voted against the administration measures and was defeated in 1835 
in consequence. From this time forth he was a close friend of Calhoun 
and as a supporter of the Calhoun teachings he was one of the few 
Virginians who attended the Nashville conventions in 1850. He was 
now a full-fledged supporter of the strong pro-slavery party of eastern 
and southern Virginia. 

Such was the career of the man whose " Life " now appears. The 
narrative is well presented, especially those parts which have to do with 
the conventions; and there is much also about such contemporaries of 
Gordon as Littleton W. Tazewell, the two Barbours, and Charles Fenton 
Mercer — about whom we know so little. The book is written from first- 
hand materials and several interesting letters from eminent Southern 
leaders are printed in full or quoted extensively. Though the book is 
the work of a descendant there is little of the family worship so common 
in such cases. Mr. Gordon has given us a book which historians will 
welcome and Virginians will especially enjoy. 

William E. Dodd. 

Lincoln, Lee, Grant, and other Biographical Addresses. By Judge 
Emory Speer. (New York and Washington, The Neale Publishing 
Company, 1909, pp. 269.) It is not often that words addressed to the 
ear will bear the cold scrutiny of a reader beyond the reach of the 
orator's voice. The addresses of Judge Speer are a notable exception, 
for they preserve the unmistakable charm of his personality and un- 
failingly hold the attention of the reader. Of the eight addresses in 
this volume, four deal with heroes of the Civil War — Lincoln and 
Grant, Lee and Joseph E. Brown. There are also sketches of two great 
jurists, Erskine and Marshall, and of two such antipodal characters 
as James Oglethorpe and Alexander Hamilton. While there has been 
no attempt to unify these biographical addresses for publication, a cer- 
tain common quality runs through all and justifies their collection within 
the covers of a book — a proud consciousness of our national traditions 
and an accompanying conviction that our American institutions will 
henceforth be " the undivided heritage of an undivided people ". 

From an historical point of view, the addresses are less valuable 
for the facts which they contain than for the fervid patriotism with 
which they are colored. They are in themselves documentary evidence 
of the changes which are bringing North and South into sympathetic 
accord. When a Southerner who has worn the gray can find so much 
to admire in Lincoln and Grant, the work of ethical reconstruction is 
well-nigh consummated. Judge Speer describes the literary merits of 
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his own addresses when he says of Governor Brown of Georgia that 
his eloquence consisted " in conciseness, simplicity, clearness of lan- 
guage, mastery of facts, and in the skill and ingenuity with which these 
are presented in order to persuade or to convince ". 

Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Volume IV. 
Collections; Volume XI. Transactions, 1906-1907. (Boston, 1910, pp. 
xvi, 502; xvii, 509.) The first of these volumes consists of three parts. 
The first, papers relating to the Land Bank of 1740, prepared by Mr. 
Andrew McFarland Davis, embraces a calendar of the papers and 
records respecting that bank (more than five hundred in number), 
which are preserved in the Massachusetts archives and Suffolk court 
files, together with the prospectus and articles of the company, the 
articles of the Silver Bank, and careful lists of members of the two 
enterprises. The second division, a bibliography of the journals of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, 171 5-1 776, and the third, a 
bibliography of the laws of Massachusetts Bay, have been prepared with 
the most elaborate apparatus, by Mr. Worthington C. Ford. Such vol- 
umes are invaluable instruments for thorough work in the history of 
the colony. In the volume of the society's Transactions, along with 
a considerable number of contributions having a purely local and anti- 
quarian interest, several articles of high value are presented. One of 
these, a memoir of Dr. Thomas Young, 1731-1777, by Mr. Henry H. 
Edes, gives the story of a career notable in New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, with important influence upon Vermont. Another, by Mr. 
Albert Matthews, traces the history of the " Snake Devices", 1 754-1 776 
("Join or Die"), and the Constitutional Courant of 1765. Dr. James 
K. Hosmer's address on John Harvard in England is a model of the 
kind, combining the results of antiquarian research with historic imagi- 
nation and breadth of view. Of the documents printed, the most inter- 
esting is the autobiography of Captain Jonathan Chapman, 1756-1832, 
narrating many dramatic maritime adventures in the Revolution and 
after. There is also a body of twenty-nine letters, contributed by Mr. 
Ford, written in 1792-1793 by George Washington to Anthony Whit- 
ing, manager of his Mt. Vernon estates, and a valuable group of letters 
of William Plumer, 1786-1787, contributed by the same member, and 
illustrating the progress of the Shays movement in New Hampshire. 
The illustrations, some twenty in number, are, as is always the case in 
the volumes of this society, prepared and executed with remarkable 
skill. 

TEXT-BOOKS 

Studies in the Teaching of History. By M. W. Keatinge, M.A., 
Reader in Education in the University of Oxford. (London, Adam and 
Charles Black, 1910, pp. viii, 232.) In comparing the recent work of 
Mr. Keatinge with the first important contribution made in England to 



